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HOMEMAKERS'  CHAT  Thursday,  June  30,  I93S 


(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

Subject:     "BUYING  VEAL  BY  GRADE. "     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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With  plentiful  supplies  of  veal  in  the  markets  this  month,  you  might  try 
this  one  on  the  children:    Ask  them  what  kind  of  an  animal  we  get  veal  from. 
And,  then,  even  if  some  of  them  can  say  without  hesitation  that  veal  meat  comes 
from  the  calf,  you'll  find  adults  who  do  not  know  that  there  are  really  two  kinds 
of  calf  meat  on  the  market. 

Unfortunately  the  trade,  until  recently,  has  used  the  term  "veal"  very 
generally,  applying  it  to  what  is  now  known  as  veal,  and  to  carcasses  of  older 
:    and  more  mature  calves,  more  correctly  designated  as  calf  carcasses.     The  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  explains  that 
these  calf  carcasses  have  passed  the  veal  stage,  and  have  not  yet  acquired  the 
characteristics  of  "beef .     They  constitute  a  separate  class  of  meat,  which  is  good 
eating  when  well -prepared,  hut  which  grade  for  grade  should  not  cost  the  consumer 
as  much  per  pound  as  choice  young  milk  fed  veal. 

As  long  as  both  types  of  meat  are  called  "veal"  "by  the  retail  dealer,  the 
housewife  is  likely  to  pay  the  same  price  for  meat  from  a  calf  carcass  as  from  a 
"vealer".    For  a  time  the  trade  attempted  to  distinguish  young  and  mature  calves 
"by  weight,  but  the  weight  of  different  breeds  varies  at  the  same  ages,  so  that 
age  now  determines  which  group  a  carcass  belongs  to.    On  the  counter,  however, 
unless  the  housewife  knows  how  to  tell  the  two  types  of  meat  from  each  other,  she 
must  take  the  dealer's  word  for  the  kind  of  animal  the  "veal"  came  from. 

"Veal"  is  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  as  "the  flesh  of 
very  young  bovine  animals,  usually  not  over  12  weeks  of  age  at  the  time  of  slaugh- 
ter.    The  largest  number  are  slaughtered  between  the  ages  of  3  anc*-  6  weeks."  The 
markets  near  large  dairying  districts,  such  as  South  St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin;  Detroit,  Michigan;  Chicago,  Illinois;  Buffalo  and  New  York  City, 
New  York,  receive  the  most  vealers  for  slaughter,  especially  between  January  and 
June. 

The  bureau's  meat  grading  specialists  explain  further  why  veal  meat  is  so 
tender  and  desirable  and  why  the  higher  grades  almost  always  command  a  relatively 
high  price  at  retail.    Veal  is  produced  principally  on  milk  and  substitutes  for 
milk.     This  milk  diet  produces  flesh  which  is  rather  soft  in  texture  and  lacking 
in  generous  fat  distribution. 

From  the  dairyman's  standpoint,  it  is  more  economical  to  market  vealers 
at  a  very  young  age  than  to  carry  them  to  maturity.     Calf  carcasses,  on  the  other 
hand,  usually  come  from  the  beef -producing  areas  on  the  western  ranges,  and  are 
1  :    largely  of  the  beef  type.    Receipts  of  calves  at  livestock  markets  are  heaviest 
from  June  to  November.     The  peak  is  usually  reached  in  September  and  October. 
It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  ages  of  the  calves  range  from  3 
to  10  months  at  the  time  of  slaughter. 
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It  is  generally  conceded  that  after  a  calf  is  12  or  lk  weeks  of  age,  the 
character  of  the  flesh  undergoes  a  gradual  change,  retaining  to  some  extent  some 
of  the  veal  characteristics*  hut  taking  on  some  of  the  "beef  characteristics  to  a 
marked  degree.     The  flesh  of  young  veal  is  fine  in  texture,  and  light  pinkish- 
"brown  in  color,  with  little  or  no  intermixture  of  fat  through  the  lean.  Exterior 
fat  is  also  thin  and  light  in  color  resembling  old  milk  from  which  the  butterfat 
has  been  removed.     Calf  carcasses  have  whiter  and  firmer  fat,  darker  red  muscles 
with  a  brownish  tinge,  and  larger,  whiter,  stronger  bones  than  do  veal  carcasses. 
The  flesh  is  relatively  coarse  in  texture  and  moist,  but  except  in  the  lower 
grades,  it  is  generally  more  firm  than  that  of  veal.     The  baby  fat  of  veal  is 
replaced  by  firmer  fat  which  often  has  a  yellowish  cast. 

Both  veal  and  calf  carcasses  fall  into  6  quality  grades,  based  on  the 
conformation,  finish,  and  general  quality  facts,     The  shape  or  conformation  of 
the  animal  indicates  the  ratio  of  meat  to  bone,  and  the  proportion  of  the  more 
popular  cuts  such  as  the  hind  legs,  loins  and  ribs,  to  the  so-called  coarse  cuts, 
such  as  shoulders  and  breasts.     Finish  refers  to  the  amount,  color,  and  character 
or  quality  of  the  fat  and  its  distribution. 

Methods  of  cutting  up  a  veal  or  calf  carcass  vary  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.     The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has  suggested  standardized 
wholesale  cuts  following  the  practices  at  Chicago. 

According  to  these,  the  hind  saddle  yields  loin  chops,  a  large  roasting 
piece,  and  about  12  cutlets  from  the  leg,  corresponding  to  the  round  steaks  in  a 
beef  animal.     The  shank  meat  is  sold  for  stew  or  ground  meat.    Prom  the  fore 
saddle  come  the  rib  chops,  and  the  "chuck"  or  shoveller  and  forelegs.    Part  of 
this  cut  can  be  roasted,  and  the  remainder  is  usually  ste?/ed  or  chopped  up  for 
patties  or  meat  loaf. 

In  addition  to  these  well-known  cuts  of  veal  and  calf  carcasses,  we  enjoy 
several  of  the  internal  organs.     They  are  all  highly  perishable  and  should  be 
selected  only  at  times  when  they  can  be  used  promptly.    All  are  richer  in  iron 
than  are  the  purely  muscular  tissues  and  they  supply  several  of  the  vitamins. 

Veal  liver  and  veal  sweetbreads  are  accepted  delicacies,  almost  always 
commanding  a  high  retail  price.     These  parts  from  calve?  are  less  desirable. 
The  kidney,  heart,  brains  and  tongue  from  both  vealers  and  calves  are  inexpensive 
in  most  markets. 

As  in  cooking  other  meats,   the  cut  determines  the  method  to  be  used  for 
either  veal  or  calf  meat.    Almost  every  part  of  the  young  vealer  is  tender,  but 
because  of  lack  of  fat,  it  is  desirable  to  add  some  fat  in  cooking,  to  prevent 
drying  out.     This  may  be  done  by  such  means  as  laying  a  piece  of  bacon  or  suet 
on  top  of  a  veal  roast,  by  larding,  or  by  covering  chops  with  a  coating  of  egg 
and  crumbs  and  cooking  slowly  in  deep  fat.     It  is  also  necessary  to  cook  veal 
well-done,  and  so,  in  order  to  retain  all  the  moisture  possible,  slow  cooking 
at  low  temperatures  is  recommended.     Casserole  dishes  and  fricassees  are  good 
ways  to  serve  small,  very  lean  pieces  of  veal. 


